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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 



ATTI DELLA SOCIETA Dl ARCHEOLOGIA E BELLE ARTI PER LA 
PROVINCIA Dl TORINO. 1887. No. 1.— A. Fabretti, Proceedings of 
the Society, 1883-86. An introduction refers to the restoration of the ancient 
gateways of Susa, to the excavations at Castelletto Ticino (cf. News of Jour- 
nal, i, pp. 234, 439), at Fontanello and other places, especially in view of 
the additions to the museum of Torino. — Vittorio Scati, Studies on the 
Antiquities of Acqui. The writer identifies Caristo, the capital of the 
Ligurian tribe of the Statielli, which was captured and destroyed in 172 
B. c. by the consul Caius Popilius, with the present city of Acqui. It is 
the strategical centre of their territory, being at the mouth of two valleys 
and in the midst of several others. It was called by the Romans, after its 
destruction and reconstruction, Aquae Statiellae. Ancient monuments that 
previously existed and discoveries of antiquities made in preceding cen- 
turies are mentioned, and, finally, the excavations made during the last 
few years are described. The tombs found were of the Roman imperial 
period, and contained only pottery of no value. The only ancient monu- 
ment that remains standing is the Roman aqueduct. The writer insists 
on the great importance of Acqui in Roman times, as shown by the Peu- 
tinger Table, and from its position at the head of three great Roman roads. 
— G. Claretta, Research in Torinese antiquities. — E. Ferrero, The Civic 
Museum of Susa. At the close of 1884, the Municipality of Susa approved 
the institution of a Museum of antiquities, fine-arts, and natural history, 
proposed by Professor Ugo Rosa, who was appointed its director. It is 
to illustrate mainly the region of Susa. — C. Boggio, The first Christian 
churches of the Canavese. i. There are records of a number of early monu- 
ments in this province, but it was at all times such a battle-field for different 
nations and factions that the greater part of the earliest monuments have 
been either entirely destroyed, as the catacombs of S. Bessus and S. Juven- 
alis, or nearly so, as that under the church of Santa Maria in Doblatio near 
Pont. The cathedral of Ivrea retains only its two Lombard towers. At 
Settimio Vittone is S. Lorenzo in Castello, a small simple octagonal church, 
coupled with one in the shape of a cross and similar to the Mausoleum of 
Gallo Placidia at Ravenna. At San Ponso is an octagonal chapel whose 
cupola is supported by a wall having four square and four semicircular 
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niches, similar to the baptistery attached to the Cathedral of Chieri. As no 
traces of large churches exist, it remains uncertain whether these interesting 
little edifices [which appear to belong to the vi-vii cent.] were baptisteries 
or places of worship. 

BULLETTINO Dl ARCHEOLOGIA CRISTIANA. 1886. Nos. 1-4.— 
O. Makucchi, Meetings of the Society of Christian Archaeology. The meet- 
ings reported are those of the winter and spring of the season 1885-86. 
The eleventh year was inaugurated by a meeting on Dec. IS, 1885 (in the 
new abode of the Society, the Palazzo deU'Accademia ecelesiastica) by an 
address of Comm. De Rossi on the discovery of the Cemetery of S. Felicita 
(ef. Journal, vol. n, pp. 93, 354), which he continued at the next sitting, 
Jan. S. Prof. Stornajolo spoke of some paintings, recently discovered 
in a crypt of the basilica of S. Vincenzo al Volturno, representing scenes 
from the life of the Virgin and episodes of the martyrdom of SS. Stefano 
and Lorenzo. These paintings (published in part by P. Piscicelli in a letter 
to P. Tosti, 1885) belong to the ninth century. Their exact date is deter- 
mined by the portrait of their author, abbot Epiphanes, who is there repre- 
sented with a square nimbus. The style is native South Italian, as distin- 
guished from the Byzantine. Feb. 7, Prof. O. Martjcchi spoke of the 
discovery at S. Agnese of the front of a sarcophagus of especial interest, 
as it has, in the centre, a figure of Christ bearded and of the severe type, 
holding the book in his left hand and blessing with his right, while at his 
feet lies the case for containing the volumes of the divine word. By a com- 
parison of this monument with others in which the Saviour, though bearded, 
has a sweet and gentle expression, Prof. Marucchi concludes that the new 
relief proves the type of the severe bearded Christ to have existed as early 
as the fourth century, though it was only fully developed later in the mosaics. 
Sig. Ignazio Giorgi sent a paper regarding two metrical pieces discovered 
by him in a seventh-century MS. of the Victor Emmanuel Library. The 
first is the acrostic metrical eulogy of an unknown martyr, the deacon 
Nabor killed by the Donatists : it is attributed to S. Augustine. Coram. 
De Rossi, in continuing his account of the discoveries made in the ceme- 
tery of S. Felicita, called attention to the curious fact that in a loculus of 
iv cent. A. d. was infixed a quadrans with a dog on the reverse, which Vis- 
conti has shown to have belonged to the Roman colony of Sutri between 
the fourth and fifth century of Rome : it was thus employed seven centuries 
after it was current coin. March 7, Prof. O. Marucchi reported on the ex- 
cavations in the cemetery of S. Sebastiano (ef. Journal, vol. n, pp. 338-41). 
Comm. De Rossi gave a description of a remarkable Christian isolated sub- 
terranean cubiculum, anterior to Aurelian, seen by Campana, who sketched 
the paintings that adorned it. The vault had : in the centre, the Good 
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Shepherd ; in the angles, four busts, between which were four scenes, — 
Moses striking the rock ; Christ multiplying the loaves ; raising Lazarus ; 
etc. In the arcosolia were : the orante ; Daniel ; Noah. By the door : the 
paralytic ; and Job. Of two Greek inscriptions found, one is that of Verazio 
Nikatora, probably a Galatian ; and there are reasons for believing that a 
number of Asiatic Greeks were buried in this region, which explains why 
this cubiculum is not connected with any catacomb. This cubiculum can- 
not now be found. M. de Laukiere spoke of an inscription at S. Bernard 
de Comminges, with the consular date of 347, which is one of the oldest in 
France. Comm. De Rossi announced the discovery, at Philippeville in 
Africa (the ancient Rusicade), of the ruins of a large Christian basilica with 
columns, capitals, and other decoration. — G. B. de Rossi, The mausoleum 
of the Christian Uranii at S. Sebastiano on the Via Appia. An inscription 
of the year 349, during the consulate of Limenius and Catullinus, was found 
Dear S. Sebastiano, and reads as follows : M IRE BON ITAT1S AC TO ... I 
ADQVE PRVDENTIAE & FL-MA...I DVLCISSIME-QVAE VIXIT 
AN...IDXXV DEP-INP XI KAL DEC- LIME... . The mausoleum in 
which it was found is one of the finest of that region. A large inscription 
on a marble architrave shows it to be the family mausoleum of the Uranii ; 
the brother of the great Ambrose of Milan was Uranius Satyrus and the 
letters M A might even suggest the name of their sister Marcellina. — G. B. 
de Rossi, Primitive Prixcillian epigraphy, or the inscriptions cut in marble 
and painted on tiles of the earliest region of the cemetery of Priscilla. In this 
lengthy and important monograph, De Rossi takes up a subject the mate- 
rials for which he has been collecting for years. It is a collection and an 
analysis of the elements necessary to define with the greatest precision pos- 
sible the period to which should be assigned the ancient tombs bearing in- 
scriptions, some cut in marble and others painted on tiles, situated in the 
primitive and central region of the cemetery of Priscilla. Only the first 
part appears in the present number of the Bullettino, and that is a long and 
minute analysis of the inscriptions : the chronological and historical disser- 
tation is to appear in the following year. The inscriptions are taken up in 
chronological order, and light is thrown on them by notes and comparisons. 
Sometimes there are discussions of a certain length, such as that raised by 
the inscription | VERIC|$| VNDVS . It was of the utmost importance 
to decide whether the initial letter M stood for Martyr or not, especially in 
view of the great antiquity of this group of inscriptions. De Rossi takes 
up and rejects as impossible all other interpretations, and decides in favor 
of Martyr, applying the same interpretation also to the two inscriptions 
M -ZOVCTINOC and MM SILVIN FRT. Without dwelling longer on 
the inscriptions, the interest of which will appear more fully in the second 
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part of the treatise, let us pass to the chapter on " The inscriptions, sar- 
cophagi, paintings and monuments of the artery K and its dependencies." 
This artery is the principal one and that nearest the staircase which origi- 
nally led down to the cemetery : it was a sand-pit gallery turned to ceme- 
terial use. It was broad and was flanked, in K 6, on either side by large 
niches to receive marble sarcophagi, and was without any loculi : in K 1, 
2, S, the loculi prevail, but they are of great antiquity ; one of them is 
adorned with a beautiful decoration of stucco-reliefs, and by its side is the 
famous group of the Virgin and Child with the figure pointing to a star. 
The fragments of sarcophagi found are insignificant, and they seem to have 
been barbarously broken into a thousand pieces : none of them are of Chris- 
tian workmanship. The most important group of crypts in the whole ceme- 
tery is that marked A, A'-A VI , B, as is proved by the beautiful decoration 
in stuccos, frescos and marbles. The largest, A 1 , is entirely built up, has 
an apse, and was covered with large marble slabs : A r was decorated with 
beautiful friezes of stucco with elegant volutes of leaf-work and female fig- 
ures of classic art, apparently belonging to the period of Hadrian or the 
first Antonines. The great crypt A rl , commonly called cappella greca, is 
adorned with the very early and now famous frescos and with architectural 
friezes in stucco. This region is not yet entirely explored. In the fourth 
century, works were undertaken in order to unify this group of crypts. In 
view of tiles of the years 159 and 164, found under the pavement of crypt 
A, De Rossi concludes that the period of the expansion of the cemetery 
beyond the sand-pits, and of the multiplication of the tombs under the pave- 
ment, was that of Marcus Aurelius, Commodus and the close of the second 
century, and that the prevalent period of the tombs of the primitive nucleus 
in the sand-pits is earlier, and may begin with the Flavii and the Claudii. 

BULLETTINO DELL' IMP. ISTITUTO ARCHEOLOGICO GERMAN- 
ICO. SEZIONE ROMANA. Tol. 1. No. 3.— W. Helbig, Excavations at 
Vetulonia (pp. 129-40). The wonderful discoveries made by Signor Falchi 
in the necropolis of Vetulonia have been more than once noticed in the 
Journal (vol. i, p. 447 ; vol. n, pp. 92, 492-94). This paper by Professor 
Helbig was written after the first discoveries on the Poggio alia Gfuardia. 
The first objects described, belonging apparently to a well-tomb, form a 
group to which belong, (1) two Egyptian scarabs of green enamel, judged 
by Mr. Steindorff to be not anterior to the xxvi dynasty ; (2) an oblong 
silver strip, stamped with a design of ducks and disks ; (3) a superb silver 
clasp, forming part of a long necklace of silver and amber tubes ; (4) 
fragments of a fine silver chain, belonging to another necklace ; (5) two 
simple gold rings, four silver fibulae, and an amber ring. Toward the 
south is a series of hole-tombs cut in the soft rock and irregular in shape : 
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they seldom appear in the Poggio alia Guardia, but in the neighboring 
Poggio al Bello they alone are employed. As at Tarquinii the well-tombs 
are followed by trench-tombs, so at Vetulonia they are followed by hole- 
tombs, and in each case their contemporary use and gradual transition from 
one to the other are clearly apparent. But, while at Tarquinii the modi- 
fication in the construction of the tombs was accompanied by a change in 
the sepulchral rite from cremation to burial, at Vetulonia the rite of crema- 
tion was always continued. Professor Helbig describes the contents of three 
hole-tombs, opened before his visit, which had fortunately not been en- 
tirely devastated by previous visitors. The first and most important is that 
called the Tomb of the Warrior on pp. 493-4 of vol. n of the Journal, 
where its contents are briefly described : the long Etruscan inscription on 
a black bucchero vase, and a silver-gilt cup of Phoinikian workmanship 
engraved with griffins, sphinxes, birds, winged horses, etc., prove the tomb 
to belong to the vi cent. b. c. The floor of the nole was covered with vases, 
arms, and other objects deposited in honor of the defunct. A vase of beaten 
bronze, containing the ashes, had the first place in the row of vases : the 
other vases were placed either on the bottom or inside bronze jars : of the 
latter a number were found, full of earth, which contained the greater por- 
tion of the precious and smaller objects. The terracotta vases belong to 
three classes : (1) brownish vases made by hand, of local manufacture ; (2) 
vases of black bucchero, probably imported from Southern Etruria ; (3) 
some painted Greek vases. In another similar tomb was found a figurine in 
green enamel, of Egyptian style, representing Isis and Osiris ; a number of 
objects in amber ; chains and rings of gold, silver, and bronze. In a third 
tomb was an idol of Bes. — A. Mau, Excavations at Pompeii (pp. 141-57 ; 
pi. vn a). This paper describes the excavations carried on at Pompeii, 
during the season 1884-85, in the Beg. 8 ins. 7 and ins. 2. The former 
were mainly confined to the great garden which occupies the E. end of the 
insula, and to an adjacent small house. At the S. W. corner there are 
remains of a house that existed before the garden, with frescoed decoration 
in the second style : to this partly-demolished house belongs a lararium. 
The small house occupies the smaller and the W. side : in it3 present shape, 
it is not anterior to the earthquake of 63 A. d., though its construction dates 
further back and it preserves paintings of the third style. — Reg. 8, ins. 2. 
Two houses (Nos. 32-35 and 36, 37) standing close to that called " of 
Joseph II " are described: they are similar to the latter. Here, also, the 
fronts show traces of the first period before the destruction of the city -wall, 
while the rear parts, which were adjacent to it, are rebuilt. The atrium 
(with its chambers) of No. 32-35 preserves the form of the epoca Sannitica. 
Although this house was one of considerable size and importance, its decora- 
tion is very inferior, and it contains no figured frescos. — A. Klitsche de 
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LA Grange, Archaeological finds in the territories of Tolfa and Allumiere 
(pp. 158-60). The existence of Italic tombs of the first iron age was, until 
now, ascertained only for the northernmost part of the Monti Ceriti, i. e., 
the Allumiere territory alone, and near the Colle delta Pozza, the slopes of 
Monte Rovello, and the east side of Poggio Umbrieolo. The discovery, how- 
ever, of a tomb belonging to the same period at the Coste del Marano, on 
the southernmost edge of the territory of Tolfa, shows that this entire range 
of mountains must have been at that time filled with numerous centres of 
population. — G. Wissowa, Silvanus and his companions : a relief in Firenze 
(pp. 161-66 ; pi. viii). This relief has been for some years in the new 
museum of the Palazzo delta Croeetta at Firenze. It was evidently not an 
independent basrelief, but formed part of some architectural decoration. 
In a background made to imitate a solid wall, three doors open — the cen- 
tral one with a gable, the others with a low round arch : framed by each, 
is a figure. In the centre is Sylvanus with a Satyr on the left and a Pan 
on the right. This relief is the only example of a union of Silvanus with 
figures of the escort of Dionysbs — a union so general in the literature. — 
F. von Duhn, Two basreliefs of the Eondinini palace (pp. 167-72 ; pis. 
ix, x). These reliefs both belong, as shown by their style, to the time of 
Antoninus Pius. The first shows the sacred serpent of Asklepios (brought 
to the island of the Tiber by Antoninus Pius) coming forth to drink, while 
the figure of the river-god rises from the waves to offer it water in a cup. 
In this connection, the writer identifies the site of the temple of Asklepios 
with the present church of S. Bartolommeo. — H. von Rohden, Terra- 
cottas from Nemi (pp. 173-78). This paper is a continuation of one pub- 
lished in the Bullettino of 1885 (pp. 149-57) : it is called forth both by 
the importance of pieces afterward discovered, and to draw the general 
conclusions made obvious. In general, the terracottas belong to the last 
centuries before Christ, there being nothing archaic and but a few insig- 
nificant fragments of the Imperial period. Of especial importance are 
(1) a group of reliefs with a vegetable ornamentation (= Capua) or a 
winged goddess, sometimes with animals ; (2) antefixse with heads — some- 
times Bacchic female-heads, sometimes masks ; (3) fragments of the roof 
of a miniature temple ; (4) large figures, especially of Diana, generally 
worked in the round, sometimes in relief. — P. Stettiner, Some new Aes 
grave (pp. 179-82). The most important is a Roman As librale (fig. 1) 
with the usual type of the bifrons on the obverse, and the prow and sign 
of the As on the reverse : what render it interesting are the letters on the 
obverse, placed under the head, which are very indistinct ; they have been 
read IAN I, but the real reading is IAN VS. This is important as identify- 
ing, beyond doubt, the double-head figured on the As. A second coin 
(fig. 2) has, on both sides, the Gorgon-head, of the type on the coins of 
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Populonia. The third example is a fragment of Aes signatum (fig. 3) bear- 
ing on each side the impress of a fish-fin (ef. Garrucci, t. xxv, No. 2, who, 
however, mistakes them for branches of verbena and chamaerops) : it be- 
longs to Todi. — G. F. Gamurrini, Combat of the Lemnian women on a 
Bolognese stele (pp. 183-87). On an Etruscan stele with the inscription, 
I am the tomb of Vettius Catilius, belonging to the third century, there are 
four reliefs, one under the other. The second shows the usual chariot- 
procession ; the third represents a combat between a female on horseback 
and a warrior, and is identified by the inscription Leninites. The subject, 
for the first time met with, is the contest, celebrated by Greek historians 
and dramatic and comic poets, of the Lemnian women and the Thrakians. 
According to the tradition, the Lemnian women, rejected by their hus- 
bands who took other wives from Thrake, killed, after a sanguinary con- 
test, their former husbands with the women and children, and the island was 
henceforth under female rule. The fact that this subject was represented 
by an Etruscan artist gains special significance through the discovery of 
the famous long Lemnian inscription (Bull. Corr. Hellen., 1886, p. 1) in 
archaic Greek letters, but in a language akin to Etruscan. This has led 
several savants to suggest that the Etruscans were merely a branch of the 
Pelasgians. 

No. i. — L. Borsari, Excavations at Ostia (pp. 193-99). A description 
of the excavations undertaken in 1885-86, under the direction of Prof. 
Lanciani, to unite the Theatre with the Temple of Vulcan. [They have 
been carefully described in the Journal, vol. n, pp. 483-84.] Only one 
of the four temples found has been identified by an inscription : V EN ER I 
SACR V M. The excavations carried on between this temple and the group 
of horrea yielded no results, as the quarter was one inhabited by the poorer 
classes, probably by dyers and tanners. The work undertaken to the south 
of the Theatre was of great importance for the epigraphy of Ostia, as, in 
restoring the central ambulacrum, four marble pedestals came to light with 
dedicatory inscriptions that form a part of the interesting group discovered 
in 1880 (Not. d. Scavi, 1880, pp. 470 sqq.). — F. Koepp, Archaic Sculptures 
in Roma, n (pp. 200-202 ; pi. xi). A female head in the Chiaramonti 
Museum is published. It is of Greek marble and once belonged to a statue, 
though it was probably worked by itself to be set on to the body. "Whether 
it be the Greek original or a copy, it bears unmistakably the mark of the 
pre-Pheidian art of the middle of the fifth century [to judge from the 
plate this would seem doubtful, to say the least.— Ed.] and related to the 
Olympian sculptures. In this class the writer also places the heads : n, 
in Lansdowne House ; in, Richmond ; iv, British Museum ; v, Alba coll. 
in Madrid ; vi, Villa Albani No. 63 ; vn, Torlonia Mus. No. 486. — A. 
Mau, Excavations at Pompeii (pp. 203-13 ; pi. xn : continued from p. 157). 
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Description of a house whose different stories are exhibited on pi. xn : it 
■was formed by the reunion of two earlier houses which met at an angle and 
which were still divided in the Imperial period, at the time of the third 
style. Both atria had been demolished, probably in consequence of 
damages produced by the earthquake of 63. On the walls of one of the 
atria are terracotta " grondaie " of four classes with lion-heads between 
palmettes, painted. — W. Helbig, Journey through Etruria and Umbria 
(pp. 214-34). This paper is the fruit of a trip to Orvieto, Chiusi, Perugia, 
and Todi. For Orvieto, the latest results of excavations at the Cannicella 
are given : the tombs all belong to the latter half of the vi century B. c. 
At Chiusi, he examined the contents of the tombs of Seianti Thanunia, 
several times mentioned in the Journal (vol. n, p. 482 ; vol. in, p. 180) 
and now at the British Museum. At Perugia, the most important late dis- 
covery had been of some tombs on the Frontone, and a description is given 
of their contents, especially that of the warrior-tomb with the kottabos, 
which belong to the v cent. b. c. They have been noticed in the Journal, 
vol. ii, p. 484. Especially to be noted is a red-figured krater painted in 
the Attic style of the Periklean age (second half v cent.). On one side 
are Zeus and Hera, each enthroned and holding a sceptre and patera, and 
each with an attendant. The second composition represents the departure 
of Triptolemos, and includes figures of Persephone, Demeter and Hermes. 
At Todi, Prof. Helbig found the rich contents of the recently-discovered 
tomb of a woman belonging to the third century b. c, to whose extreme 
artistic and archaeological value attention has been called in the Journal, 
vol. ii, pp. 490-91. — Appendix: remarks on the kottabos (pp. 235-42). This 
game, so familiar to the Greeks from early times, was also common among 
the Etruscans. It consisted of a slender bronze stick rising from a circular 
base, on the top of which stood a small figure or Manes ; a ring is inserted 
over the pointed top and stops two-thirds down, where the stick grows 
larger, sustaining a thin bronze basin (AcKavis, Ae/fys, etc.) : the last con- 
stituent is a concave bronze disk (irXaoriyl) which can be balanced on the 
obtuse end of the metal stick. There were three ways of playing the game : 
throwing the wine (1) at the balanced irA.ao~ny£ so as to make it fall into 
the basin ; (2) at the head of the Manes ; (3) at the ?rXd<rny£ placed on top 
of the Manes. — I. Falchi, Excavations at Vetulonia (pp. 243-44). A de- 
scription of the vessel and the ossuary found in the Tomb of the Warrior, 
and fully described on p. 493 of vol. n of the Journal. — G. Sordini, A 
polygonal wall found in Spoleto (pp. 245-46). Cf. Journal, vol. n, p. 490. 
— F. Marx, Belief in the Villa Albani (pp. 247-52). In this relief the 
semi-nude figure of a powerful brutal man is negligently seated on a rock, 
with one arm bending towards him without effort a pine tree, while he 
reclines on the other and seems in the act of conversing with some figure 
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that does not appear. This is evidently the giant Sinis Pityokamptes de- 
fying the hero Theseus, represented on a corresponding block that has been 
lost. It belongs, doubtless, to a series of decorative reliefs representing the 
exploits of Theseus, and its model was probably an Attic work of the fifth 
century. — Th. Mommsen, Epigraphie miscellanea (pp. 253-54). An in- 
scription of A. Didius Gallus, legate to Gaul. a. l. frothingham, jr. 

E<t>HMEPIS APXAIOAOriKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1886. No. 4.— D. Philios, Inscriptions from 
Eleusis (contin.). 29. This inscription is graven upon both sidesof a flat slab 
of Pentelic marble. Upon one side are 105 lines of 47 letters, on the other, 
90 lines of 51 letters, each. We have here a detailed report concerning 
the materials for some building. The contractors were to furnish all mate- 
rials, but the city agreed to furnish lead and iron for the fastening of 
the stones, and a good pulley. The inscription belongs to a time shortly 
after the archonship of Eukleides (403 b. a). Possibly, the building for 
which the materials were to serve may have been a stoa intended to stand 
before the temple by Iktinos, though no such stoa was built until much 
later, at the time of Demetrios of Phaleron. — S. A. Koumanoudes, Two 
Attic Decrees; and, in an Appendix, a Decree from Priene. No. 1 is a decree 
in honor of a Boiotian proxenos of Athens. The date is either the archon- 
ship of Euandros (382-1 B. c.) or, less probably, that of Euthykles (398-7 
b. a). The inscription is fragmentary, and was found in a street in Athens. 
No. 2 is also fragmentary : it is said to have been found in the eastern part 
of Athens. This is also an honorary decree, apparently in honor of some 
citizens of Priene. It appears to belong to about the middle of the fourth 
century b. c. The Appendix gives two fragments of a decree of Priene in 
honor of some citizen who had rendered various services to the city. The 
approximate date is fixed by the mention of Julius Csesar. — A. Stschou- 
kareff, Megarian Inscriptions. No. 1 is part of an honorary decree. Men- 
tion is made of the Roman senate, and the name M. Calidius occurs. The 
inscription appears to belong to the first half of the first century b. c. The 
greater part of No. 2 was published by J. Schmidt (Milih. Ath., vi, p. 352). 
It is a decree in honor of several persons. The titles of several Megarian 
officials occur in this and the preceding inscription. The date assigned is 
" Roman times before Christ." No. 3 was apparently upon the base of a 
statue of the Emperor Claudius. It mentions him as pontifex maximus, 
imperator for the twelfth time, consul for the fourth time, holder of the 
dictatorial power for 47 years, and father of his country. No. 4 is pub- 
lished by Le Bas, No. 48. One fragment was found at Aigina, the other 
at Megara. No. 5 is C. I. G., 1063. Nos. 6 and 7 are simple sepulchral 
inscriptions. — I. Sakkelion, Christian Sepulchral Inscriptions. Nos. 1, 2, 
18 
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and 3 are rude inscriptions giving the names of the deceased with the dates 
of their death. The dates are 856, 921, and 867 A. D. These three inscrip- 
tions are upon the same stone, found in excavating the site of the burnt 
market in Athens. Nos. 4 and 5 are from a manuscript of the xvr century 
in the national library at Athens. No. 4 is entitled : On the grave of Detne- 
trios Leontares in the monastery of Petra. It consists of 20 lines. This 
Leontares lived under Manuel Palaiologos II, and died in 1431 A. D. No. 5 
is a similar poem on the tomb of Isaac Asanes (rov 'Ao-avrj Kvpov 'Io-aa/a'ov) 
and his grand-daughter in the monastery of the Philanthropos. This Asanes 
is the one who was sent with Leontares and Manuel Kantakouzenos to meet 
the Amir Mehenet I in 1420. It is not known in what part of Constan- 
tinople the monasteries of Petra and Philanthropos were situated. In a 
manuscript of the Biblioth&que Nationale in Paris (No. 475 : ef. AeAn'ov 
ttj's 'la-TopiKrj's ical TE#voAoyt/cijs 'ET<u/>ia.s r^s 'EAAaSos, I, p. 455) twenty-three 
lines are identical with lines of these epitaphs. — B. Staes, Sculptures from 
Epidauros (pis. 11, 12, 13). Under the remains of a Roman building to 
the north of the temple of Asklepios were found statues and statuettes of 
Asklepios, Hygieia, Athena, and Aphrodite. Seven Asklepios-figures were 
found, one of which is published. The height of the figure with its base 
is 0.80 m. The god stands, leaning with his left arm-pit upon his staff, 
while his right hand rests upon his hip. His right shoulder and breast 
are uncovered. The left arm is wanting from above the elbow. The in- 
scription states that the statue was dedicated by the high-priest Plutarchos 
in the year 185 after Hadrian's visit to Greece. An inscription by the 
same man, with the same date, is found upon the base of another small 
Asklepios, and is here published. Two figures of Hygieia (height 0.57 m. 
and 0.52 m.) are published. One was dedicated by Gaius to Hygieia, the 
other by Lysimachos to Hygieia and Telesphoros, as the inscriptions show. 
A third inscription with a dedication to Asklepios, Hygieia and Teles- 
phoros is also published. The two figures of Hygieia are much alike, each 
being clad in a long garment, and each being engaged apparently in feed- 
ing a serpent. In one case, however, the serpent is twined about the body 
of the goddess, while in the other it merely passes over her shoulders. The 
left hand of the goddess is wanting in both cases, so that her action is not 
quite plain. Three figures of Athena are published (described and dis- 
cussed by E. Petersen, Mitth. Ath., xi, p. 309 ff.). Two of these figures 
represent Athena with long drapery, shield, helmet, and aegis, apparently 
encouraging her followers in battle. One of these figures is dedicated to 
Artemis, but the inscription expressly calls the figure Athena. The other 
figure is dedicated to Athena Hygieia, and Petersen thinks it might be an 
imitation of the new-born Athena of the eastern pediment of the Parthe- 
non. This new-born Athena might, then, stand in special relation to 
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childbirth, and hence be classed with the deities of medicine. An inscrip- 
tion here published shows that Athena was worshipped at Epidauros as 
*Apxa.y7]Tfc, and it is suggested that these figures properly represent Athena 
in this character, but that one of them, being bought ready-made, was dedi- 
cated to Athena Hygieia. The third figure represents Athena 1 in quiet 
pose, more like our usual conception of Hygieia. By a new reading of 
the inscription, it appears that this figure was dedicated by Genethlios, 
possibly the sophist from Petra in Palestine mentioned by Suidas and 
others. On PL 13 a figure of Aphrodite is published. The base and feet, 
as well as the right arm from above the elbow, are wanting : head and 
left forearm were found not far from the trunk. This figure (1.51 m. in. 
height) resembles the so-called Venus Genetrix of the Louvre, but here 
the right, not the left, shoulder and side are uncovered. A sword-strap 
shows that the goddess wore a sword, and perhaps she carried a spear in 
her left hand. Thus, though the type is the same as that of the so-called 
Venus Genetrix, the details are very different. — D. Philios, Head from 
Eleusis (pi. 10). Is published a head of a youth whose hair falls in wavy 
locks about his face and neck, and is held by a band about his head. The 
nose is gone, and the lips much injured. The work is ascribed to the fourth 
century b. c, and seems to be the original, or more probably a copy, of a 
work which exists in replicas in the Louvre (see Gazette Arch., 1886, pi. 22), 
in the Capitol, and at Mykonos (seeBull. de Corr. Sell., 1885, p. 253). This 
head was found near the Propylon of Appius. Many other objects were 
found at the same place. Of these the following are described : 1. A figure 
of a youth, of Pentelic marble : height about 1.20 m. The head is very 
effeminate ; parts of the legs and arms and the back of the head are want- 
ing ; and the su rface of the figu re, especially the drapery, is inj u red in many 
places : the work is not very good. Perhaps Bacchos is represented. 2. 
A high-relief representing a man seated upon a throne the arms of which 
are adorned with sphinxes : the figure is about life-size : the parts above 
the breast, and also the feet, are gone. Though the work is careless, especi- 
ally in the treatment of the himation which covers the legs, the relief may 
belong to the fourth century b. c. 3. Two fragments of a low-relief. A 
draped female figure is represented, but only the throat, breast, and part 
of the arms are preserved : the work is good. 4. Two fragments of high- 
relief like those found in the Asklepieion at Athens. Five figures are 
visible — all female : one large figure is followed by four smaller ones. The 
relief was apparently once of considerable size. The state of preservation 
is bad, but the work appears to be good. 5. A low-relief representing two 
large (nearly life-size) female figures and one smaller one. One of the 
figures carries what seems to be a torch. Perhaps Demeter and Kore are 
here represented. The work seems to be of Roman times. 6. The upper 
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part of a terma with a life-size archaistic head of Dionysos. 7. A dedi- 
catory inscription on a pedestal. — P. Geoegiou, Inscription from the AJcro- 
polis. This inscription was found near the Erechtheion. It consists of three 
columns, but the two at the sides are almost entirely lost. This inscription 
was part of a list of Choragic victories (cf. Kohler, Mitth. Ath., in, p. 10fF.). 
The middle column records victories in the archonship of Philokles (ol. 
80.2), among them, one of a comic poet Euphronios, and one of Aischylos 
(with the Oresteia), and gives the beginning of the list of victories under 
the next archon, Habron. Diod. Sic. (xi. 79) calls the archon of ol. 80.3 
Bion. This should be corrected to Habron. — Addenda and Corrigenda. 

HAROLD S. FOWLER. 

GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1887. Nos. 1-2.— E. Saglio, Polyphe- 
mo8 (pp. 1-7 ; pi. 1). Description of a black-figured oinocho'e in the Louvre 
(Campana collection) whose only figured representation gives the scene of 
the blinding of the Kyklops Polyphemos by Odysseus and his companions. 
Polyphemos is reclining in an easy posture, asleep, a massive club resting 
within his left arm : his figure is colossal and well-drawn. Two figures 
(one being Odysseus) are rapidly approaching him, holding the red-hot pole 
which they are on the point of thrusting into his eye. Nearby, a third figure 
is represented heating the end of the pole in a blazing fire [Is not this 
Odysseus himself, repeated ?]. Four other representations of this scene on 
vases, treated in different ways, were already known, but none so artistic. — 
A. Choisy, The excavations at Susa, and ancient Persian art (pp. 8-18 ; pi. 2). 
Recapitulation of the details and results of M. Dieulafoy's expeditions to 
Persia and excavations at Susa, and description of the monuments found. 
In this first article, M. Choisy describes the ruins of the palace, the columns, 
the two friezes of enamelled reliefs, and the engraved stones. — A. de Cham- 
peaux and P. Gaucheey, Works of architecture and sculpture executed for 
Jean de France, due de Berry (pp. 19-28 ; pi. 3). In the transformation 
of French art from the pure, severe and broad style of the xin century 
to the more fastuous, realistic and personal art of the Valois, the Due de 
Berry took a leading share, and, had his career been more fortunate, the 
school founded by him might have exercised a permanent influence. The 
duke was a great builder, and seventeen chateaux or h6tels are attributed 
to him, besides the construction of many religious edifices. Among the 
artists whom he employed were the sculptors Jean de Liege and Andr6 
Beauneveu of Valenciennes, the painter Jean de Bruges, and the architect 
Guy de Dammartin. The artistic works undertaken for him at his favorite 
chateau of Mehun-sur-Yevre, excited so much interest that, on two occa- 
sions, the Duke of Burgundy, Philippe le Hardi, sent artists to examine 
them (among these was the famous sculptor Klaus Schluter). A descrip- 
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tion of this chateau, as well as that of Concressault, is given in this paper. 
Shortly after, the Duke charged Guy de Dammartin to build a palace at 
Eiom : the names of the artists who executed the sculptures are known. 
The building has been lately made over, and only the chapel with its 
painted glass in great part preserved. — E. Lefevre-Pontalis, Study on 
the capitals of the church of Chivy (pp. 29-36 ; pi. 4). In consequence of 
the repeated attempts of M. Ed. Fleury to attribute these and other series 
of decorative sculptures to the Merovingian period, M. Pontalis proves 
them to belong to the xi century. M. Fleury had supported his argument 
by the assertion that the nave of Chivy belonged to the xn cent., to which 
period the primitive capitals could not be attributed, and he then asserted 
these capitals to be the remains of an earlier building. This is disproved 
by the evident identity of style shown by M. Pontalis to exist between the 
nave of this church and those of others in this region. Besides, several of 
these buildings of the xi century in the Soissonnais and Beauvaisis contain 
capitals of a similar character (e. g., Morienval, Oulchy, St. Thibault, etc.). 
— C. de Linas, The reliquary of Pepin d'Aquitaine in the treasury of Conques 
(pp. 37-49 ; pi. 6). When M. Daxel wrote his important monograph on 
the treasury of Conques (published in 1861), he was not allowed to examine 
one very interesting monument called the Reliquary of the Circumcision, 
which is now carefully studied and reproduced by M. de Linas. In the 
absence of any direct evidence, the writer has recourse to the traditions of 
the Abbey and the documents relating to its Carlovingian founders and 
patrons, in order to show that this reliquary was given by Pepin king of 
Aquitaine at the beginning of the ix cent. — L. Palustee, The architects 
of the Chateau of Fontainebleau (pp. 50-54 ; pi. 5). An answer to an 
article lately published in this review by M. Molinier, who contradicted 
certain conclusions regarding the relative share of the several architects in 
the construction of Fontainebleau. M. Palustre declares that the Chateau 
of Saint-Germain-en-Laye was not finished in 1544, as asserted by M. Mo- 
linier, but in 1548, as shown by the Comptes. Other objections are refuted, 
as for instance that, not Chambiges, but II Bosso constructed the Grotte des 
Pins, whereas he only appears in 1535, and the grotto was finished in 1531. 
Nos. 3-4. — L. Heuzey, On some cylinders and seals from Asia Minor 
(pp. 56-63). This is a study of a number of engraved stones coming from 
the region of A'idin in Asia Minor, which have strong analogies with the 
" Hittite " rock-sculptures. The greater part were given to the Louvre by 
M. Sorlin-Dorigny. The most important is a hematite cylinder of fine 
workmanship (Perrot et Chipiez, vol. iv, p. 771), in which the principal 
subject is the presentation, to a bicephalic divinity, of three worshippers 
bearing the lance and the curved stick or lituus. [In commenting on the 
figure of a female divinity whose feet rest on the back of an animal, M. 
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Heuzey commits the singular error of doubting that divinities on animals 
are often seen on ancient purely Babylonian works.] — A. de Champeaux 
and P. Gauchery, Works of architecture and sculpture executed for Jean 
de France, due de Berry (11, pp. 64-71 ; pi. 7). The present article treats 
entirely of one of the most important artistic undertakings of the Due de 
Berry, the Palace of Poitiers. There only remain the original accounts 
of the years 1384-86, but they regard especially the Tour de Maubergeon, 
one of the most original and historically interesting monuments of old 
Poitiers. The works were directed by Guy de Dammartin, who had under 
him Jehan GueVart and Robert Fouchier. The records cite the names of 
all the stone-cutters, sculptors, masons and other artisans, engaged in the 
work. The manufactory of enamelled faience used for the pavements of 
the halls was under the direction of Jehan de Valence. Part of the decora- 
tive sculpture was executed by Henry Mornant and Regnauldin de Bossuc, 
and the painted glass by Henry Lancien. The main hall of the Palace 
has preserved the imposing character of its xiv-cent. architecture, when it 
was restored by Guy de Dammartin. — A. Odobesco, A silver dish and a 
stone sarcophagus with hunting-scenes, found in Romania (pp. 72-80; pis. 
8, 9). The dish contains a double decoration in relief: in the centre is a 
combination of flowery volutes in two concentric circles intersected by two 
squares formed by stems, the whole being surrounded by a tasteful border. 
The outer rim is divided, by circular medallions containing heads, into six 
compartments in which are represented real or fanciful hunting-scenes : 
every alternate figure is in high-relief. Most of the scenes represent the 
combat of two men or centaurs with two wild beasts. The dish forms part 
of a most interesting series of antiquities found in a tomb at Contzesti 
between 1806 and 1812. It is conjectured to have been the tomb of some 
great Mongol chief among those led by Batu-Khan in 1240, in which some 
of the ancient vessels of precious metals which he had captured were buried. 
His horse, with rich gold harness, was buried with him, and the tomb filled 
with precious stones, objects in gold and silver, and splendid arms. — S. 
Reinach, Bust of an athlete in the Louvre (pp. 81-85 ; pi. 10). This bust 
from the Villa Borghese has been in the Louvre for eighty years without 
being adequately noticed. It is of Pentelic marble : the upper part of the 
head, the end of the nose and the chest are modern restorations. The nose 
is strong, the eyes small and narrow, the hair encircled with a fillet. The 
head evidently represents an athlete. In this connection, M. Reinach classi- 
fies the heads of the period about contemporary with Pheidias, in the various 
museums, which bear some analogy to the one here studied. For various 
reasons, among which are similarities to the Capitoline Youth extracting 
a thorn, the Apollon Choiseul- Gouffier and its Athenian replica, M. Reinach 
attributes this head to Pythagoras of Rhegion or his school. — S. Reinach, 
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Head of Bacchos Amman in the Museum of Constantinople (pp. 86-87 ; pi. 
10). — M. Collignon, Fragments of a marble statue of ancient Attic style in 
the Louvre (pp. 88-93 ; pi. 11). These archaic fragments are in Pentelic 
marble, instead of the usual Parian. The dimensions of the statue are 
less than life-size : the details of the flesh are very highly finished, while 
the head-dress is left quite rude : there is no doubt that the head is of a 
male figure. A fragment of the left leg, with well-studied muscular develop- 
ment, shows the man to have been young and agile : the left hand is nervous 
and delicate, with closed fingers. M. Collignon suggests the hypothesis 
of a portrait-statue, placed over a tomb. It is slightly posterior to the 
" Apollon" of Tenea (middle vi cent.), and belongs without doubt to the 
early Attic school. — E. Molinier, Two Reliquaries from the chapel of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost (Louvre) (pp. 94-98 ; pi. 12). These reliquaries 
belong to the xiv century, and are in the form of angels bearing in both 
arms a barrel-shaped reliquary of crystal. The angels are of silver-gilt 
and have large outspread wings. They were first added to the treasury 
of the kings of France by Anne de Bretagne (inventory of 1498). 

A. L. FROTH INGHAM, Jr. 

JAHRBUCH DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
Tol. II. 188 7. No. 1. — A. Michaelis, In Remembrance of Wilhelm Hen- 
zen. An account of the life and works of the late Wilhelm Henzen, director 
of the German Archaeological Institute in Rome from 1856 until his death, 
Jan. 27, 1887. — L. v. Sybel, Two Bronzes (pi. 1). A cut in the text shows 
a small bronze figure in the British Museum, formerly in the Payne-Knight 
collection. A nude seated male figure is represented pointing with the fore- 
finger of the right hand over the left foot, which is held up to the right 
knee, immediately below which the right leg is broken off and lost. The 
execution is very good. Various interpretations have been suggested, but it 
is doubtful if the figure has any mythological signification. PI. I represents 
a bronze cheek-piece from a helmet. A bearded man, clothed only in a 
ehlamys and pilos, is sitting on a rock, looking into the distance. Beside 
him are a sword and two speara. It may represent Odysseus or Philo- 
ktetes, or may have no mythological meaning. This bronze is in Berlin. — 
F. Dummler, Vases from Tanagra, and related objects (pi. 2). Two vases 
from Tanagra are published. One is adorned with linear ornament and 
seven animals, the other with linear ornament and a checker-board pattern. 
The style is that variously called Chalkidic or Proto-Korinthian. No. 3 
is a fragment of a vase from Aigina. Beneath some lines appears a head 
without a beard and shaven, except that the hair at the back is long and 
tied together. This is the coiffure of the Abantes of Euboia (Horn. 77. /?. 
542). This fragment belongs to the same class as those from Tanagra, and 
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proves the Euboic (i. e., Chalkidic) origin of the class. Fo. 4 is a fragment 
from the Heraion near Mykenai. Under some lines is the upper part of a 
rudely drawn female figure, somewhat like those on Dipylon-vases. Beside 
this figure is an unrecognizable object. — A. Milchhofer, Beliefs from Pil- 
lars for the support of Votive Tablets. A cut in the texts represents five 
fragments of reliefs from Athens, apparently from two monuments. The 
upper parts of Zeus and Athena are visible upon the end of one block, upon 
the sides of which are parts of so-called " hero-reliefs." Upon the end of 
the other block is the figure of Artemis, opposite to whom some other deity 
once stood. A fragment of a " hero-relief" is preserved upon the side of 
this block. These reliefs are evidently not sepulchral monuments, but 
votive reliefs, probably offerings to heroized dead. The frequent connec- 
tion of such reliefs with Asklepios is explained by the power of healing 
attributed to heroes. — J. Bohlan, Early Attie Vases (pis. 3, 4, 5). The 
vases published on these plates and in twenty-three cuts in the text are of 
Attic origin, and most of them are now in Athens. Their ornamentation 
is largely geometrical, but shows many foreign elements. The forms of the 
vases are those of the geometrical style, and the manner of painting with 
dark-brown varnish upon light " Dipy Ion-clay " belongs also to that style. 
The arrangement of the decoration is, however, no longer strictly geometri- 
cal, and the favorite animals of the old style, the horse, the stag, and the 
roe, are supplanted by Oriental figures. Lions, sphinxes, griffins, centaurs, 
and winged horses occur, as well as cocks, dogs, and hares. The water- 
birds are the only animal figures which retain their former prominence. 
In the ornament proper the old geometrical forms are also, in great measure, 
supplanted by new ones, among which lotos-flowers and divergent rays are 
prominent. The whole character of these vases seems to show that this 
style, which followed that of the " Dipylon-vases," is the result of Oriental 
influence upon the successors of the painters of the " Dipylon-vases." This 
influence came from some part of the Greek Orient, but the difference 
between these vases and those of Rhodian manufacture shows that the 
Rhodians were not the teachers of the Attic artists of the last part of the 
seventh century b. c, the period to which these vases belong. — M iscellanies. 
H. v. Rohden, The Hermes of Praxiteles (pi. 6). A wall-painting from 
Pompeii is published. It represents a youthful satyr holding a child upon 
his left arm, while in his raised right arm he holds a cluster of grapes 
toward which the child is stretching out its arms. The position is almost 
identical with that of the Hermes of Praxiteles, except that the figure stands 
without support and is, therefore, somewhat more erect than the Hermes. 
Even the mantle hanging from the left arm of the figure is retained, though 
the satyr wears a nebris. The kerykeion is, of course, wanting. This 
painting shows that the Hermes must originally have held a cluster of 
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grapes in his right hand. — F. Studniczka, Painted Tiles. Those peculiar 
terracotta tiles shaped something like a thimble, from which about a third 
— parallel to the logitudinal axis — has been cut away, are discussed. They 
appear to have been used as coverings for the ridges of wooden roofs. Then 
the roofs must have been very small, since the closed end of these tiles would 
prevent their employment as a continuous covering for a long ridge. Stud- 
niczka suggests that they may have covered the peaks of wooden stelai. — 
E. Loewy, On Greek Artists' Inscriptions. No. 477 and No. 487 in Loewy's 
Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer are identical. — Bibliography. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER. 

MlfTHEILUNGEN DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTS. ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XI. No. 4.— W. DORPFELD, 
The Ancient Temple of Athena on the Akropolis (suppl. pi. a). The plate 
gives the plan of the building. For reconstruction and details see Antike 
Denkmaler, 1886, pis. i, n. This temple stood just south of the later Erech- 
theion, but extended much further toward the west. The portico of the 
Kopai and part of the southern wall of the Erechtheion extend over the 
remains of the old temple. The temple was peripteral, with six columns 
on the ends and twelve on the sides. It had a pronaos at each end. The 
eastern cella was nearly square (10.50 by 10.65 met.), but was divided into 
three parts by two rows of columns. The western cella was somewhat 
shorter (6.20 by 10.65 met.) than the eastern, and had, apparently, no in- 
terior columns. Between the eastern and the western cellae were two 
smaller rooms, which together occupied the whole width of the building. 
It seems probable that they were entered from the west, but for what they 
were intended is as yet unknown. The temple was built upon a partly 
artificial terrace, as the ground upon which it stood was not naturally level. 
The length of the building, measured on the stylobate, was 43.44 met, and 
its width 21 .34 met. Several parts of columns, epistyle, triglyphs, cornices, 
etc., have been found, which are attributed with certainty to this temple, 
and make a reconstruction of it possible. The foundations are of the hard 
bluish rock of the Akropolis and hard Peiraieus limestone, mixed with a 
little other material. The columns, epistyles, triglyphs and cornices were 
of Peiraieus stone, while the metopes, the entire roof and the pediment 
sculptures were of marble. The temple had but one step, not three. The 
Doric columns have' 20 flutings, a wide capital with four rings, and four 
rings about the neck. The date assigned to the peripteros and the upper 
part of the building is the time of Peisistratos, but the cella and opisthod- 
omos appear to be older. — F. Studniczka, Union of fragments in the 
A kropolis Museum (pi. 9). 1. The beautiful archaic female head published 
in the 'E<£. 'Apx-, 1883 pi. 6, fits upon a draped torso in the Akropolis Mu- 
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seum. The drapery is finely, done in the archaic manner. The colors with 
which it was adorned are now much faded, but green and red patterns are 
visible. The figure belongs to the type of which our knowledge has been 
especially increased by the discoveries of the past year in Delos and Athens. 
The date assigned is the end of the sixth century. 2. (pi. 9. 2.) In 1882 
a female head was found, which belongs to a statuette long since discov- 
ered. The work is archaic, but shows much individuality. Colors were 
freely used in the adornment of this figure. 3. A torso, 0.70 met. high, 
has been put together by uniting three fragments, apparently Nos. 5084, 
5022, 5019 of v. Sybel's catalogue. 4. Two fragments are united to form 
the figure of a scribe with an open diptychon upon his knee. The figure 
is clothed only in a himation. Red and green colors are used. Twb simi- 
lar figures were recognized by Furtwiingler, Mitth. vi, pi. 6, p. 175 if. 5. 
This figure is published in pi. 9. 3. It is composed of seven fragments. It 
is much superior in execution to the preceding. 6. Furtwangler published 
in Mitth. vi, pi. 1, 2, p. 20 if., a torso of a boy, found in 1865-66, in dig- 
ging for the foundations of the Akropolis museum, and fitted upon it a fine 
head found at the same time. It has been doubted whether these pieces 
belong together, but it is here proved that they do. 7. (pi. 9. 1.) A head 
in the Akropolis museum fits upon the unfinished torso, formerly in the 
Propylaia, which has been variously called Apollon with the lyre, and an 
athlete or charioteer. The head shows that the figure is a replica of the 
well-known Hermes tying his sandal. — J. Bohlau, Perseus and the Graiai 
(pi. 10). An Athenian pyxis formerly incorrectly interpreted (by Gaede- 
chens, Perseus bei den Nymphen, Jena 1879) is here better published. It 
represents Perseus taking the eye of the Graiai by stealthily substituting 
his hand for that of one of the blind sisters. The Graiai are three in num- 
ber. Besides the actors in this scene, Athena, Poseidon, Hermes, and 
Phorkys are represented. — E. Petersen, Archaic figures of Nike (pi. 11). 
Eight small bronzes in the Akropolis museum (three of these are published) 
and one in London represent a winged figure (Nike) in rapid motion. The 
figure is, in most cases, so supported by the drapery and a base, usually 
with Ionic volutes, that the feet are in the air. Fragments in the Akro- 
polis museum of similar marble figures, of almost life size, are published (pi. 
11 b, c). Nearly the whole of one of these figures is preserved. The old- 
est known figure of this kind is the old Delian one in Athens (pi. 11 a, 
after Bull, de Corr. Sell., 1879, pi. 6). If the feet of this figure did not 
rest upon the base, the chief reason for refusing to connect it with the in- 
scription of Mikkiades and Archermos falls to the ground. The column 
with the name of Archermos CE<£. 'Apx-> 1886, p. 133 f.) may have served 
as a pedestal for a figure of this kind, for figures of Nike were frequently 
set upon columns, though their employment as akroteria was also common. 
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— C. Schuchhardt, Kolophon, Notion, and Klaros. The exact site of 
Kolophon has never before been determined. The writer undertook two 
journeys into the region where Kolophon was to be sought, the first in the 
company of H. Kiepert, the second in that of P. Wolters. Extensive re- 
mains of Hellenistic walls were found very near Tratscha and Dermendere, 
in the valley of the Arodschitschai. The extent of the ruins shows that 
a large city must once have stood there, and Kolophon is the only large 
city in that region. Four cuts of portions of the walls are given. They 
are regularly built, though the regularity of the layers of stone is some- 
times interrupted by the employment of unusually large blocks. ■ The 
wall was strengthened with semi-circular towers. A sepulchral inscription 
from Dermendere is published. Notion, the port of Kolophon was situa- 
ted on a steep hill by the mouth of the Arodschitschai. A cut of part of 
the wall is given. The wall is for the most part Hellenistic, but was re- 
stored in Roman times. Besides the wall, remains of a templum in antis 
and of a nearly square auditorium, perhaps a dikasterion or bouleuterion, 
are described and cuts are given. A small theatre with only 27 rows of 
seats was found, the front walls of which are of Roman times. The ne- 
kropolis of Notion is of considerable extent. Eight inscriptions from sep- 
ulchral monuments are published, two of which are of considerable length. 
One of these marked the tomb of a priest of Apollon of Klaros. The sacred 
cave and oracle of Apollon seem to have been situated in a valley near 
Giaurkoi, where is an almost inaccessible cave with a pool of clear water. 
Not far from this cave (which agrees with the account of Tacitus, Ann., 
ii. 54), a Korinthian capital was found, apparently of Greek workmanship. 
The entire territory of Kolophon was studded with watch-towers. These 
are marked upon the map of the region which accompanies this article, 
as do also plans of Kolophon and Notion. — H. G. Lolling and P. Wol- 
ters, The Dome-Sepulchre at Dimini. This tomb, about an hour's walk 
from Volo, has been excavated by the Greek Government. It resembles 
very closely the tomb at Menidi. The dromos is only about half the length 
of that at Menidi, but this is explained by the steepness of the hill at 
Dimini. In this tomb were found remains of bodies which had not been 
exposed to fire. This shows that simple burial, as well as cremation, was 
practised. Numerous objects of gold, glass, bone, bronze, and stone were 
found, nearly all of which are closely similar to objects found at Mykenai, 
Menidi, and Spata. The fragments of vases found in the tomb are of 
no particular interest. — Miscellanies. R. Bohn, Tower of a Pergamene 
Country-town (pi. 12). A tower of the Pergamene town described on p. 
1 ff. is published. The outer walls are built of carefully squared blocks, 
and the space within was filled with loose material. — F. Dummlek, Cor- 
rections to pp. 18, 20, 25. The corrections concern the statements made, 
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on the pages referred to, regarding the stone of which certain objects are 
made. — H. Swoboda, On p. 115 N. 8. The inscription, published by 
Diimmler, I. c, is shown to belong to Syros, though it was found at Melos 
(cf. C. I. (?., 2347 c). Nc££ts or to. Na£ta was then a deme of Syros. — P. 
Woltees, KvXivBpos Terpaywvos. This expression occurs in an inscription, 
C I. A., ii, 2. 835, 1. 70. Other cases are cited in which KvXivBpos seems to 
mean merely a long stone used for purposes of adornment. — F. Studniczka, 
On the Artist's Inscription of Atotos and Argeiadas. The second part of 
this inscription (Loewy, No. 30 d, e with appendix p. xviii), k 'Apy«a8as 
'AyeWSa r 'Apyeibu is explained by assuming that Agelaidas had been en- 
dowed with the citizenship of Argos, while Argeiadas had only the citizen- 
ship of Sikyon. — H. G. Lolling, Metrical Inscriptions in Larissa. Two 
metrical inscriptions are published. One is archaic, with digamma of the 
form C; the other is very late. — Discoveries and Literature. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER. 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGI9UE. 1887. March- April.— Hippolyte Bazin, 
The Roman theatre of Antibes. From very scanty remains of the substruc- 
ture, M. Bazin is able to draw a plan of the Koman theatre at Antibes (pi. 
v), correcting the plan given in the Antiquitez historiques de la ville d' An- 
tibes, a Ms. of the year 1708, by Jean Arazi. According to the new observa- 
tions, the eavea was divided into summa and ima cavea, and would seat about 
3,500 people. The dimensions of the proscenium and the line of the scena 
have also been determined. The remains of the theatre were demolished, 
in 1691, to supply materials for fortification. — L. de Laigue, An inedited 
portrait of Macchiavelli. In the possession of Count Bentivoglio is a life- 
size terracotta bust of Macchiavelli (pi. vi). Its authenticity is supported 
by an engraving in the ms. records of the Picci family, taken from an 
original portrait by Santi di Tito. This determines the marble bust in the 
Bargello, Firenze, to be unauthentic. — Germain Bapst, Tomb and Re- 
liquary of Saint Germain. Saint Germain died in 576 A. D. and was buried 
in the church of Saint-Germain-le-Dor6, Paris. His tomb was decorated, 
perhaps designed, by Saint Eloi about 635 a. d. There were two reli- 
quaries of Saint Germain : one was made under the abbot Eble, at the end 
of the ninth century ; the second was made, under the abbot Guillaume, 
in 1408, and was enriched with a large number of precious stones. A re- 
construction of this reliquary is given in Plate vn. The tradition ascrib- 
ing the reliquary to Saint Eloi is shown to be baseless. — Tomb of Sainte 
Colombe. It appears that Saint Eloi constructed or decorated the tomb 
of Sainte Colombe at Sens, and afterwards deposited the relics of the saint 
in a chapel erected in her honor in Paris. The reliquary is of later date, 
and was probably made under Archbishop Wenilon in 853 A. d. — Tomb 
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of Saint Siverin. Saint Severin, abbot of Agaune, died Feb. 11, 507. 
Childebert erected in his honor a tomb and a church, which became the 
Abbey of Saint-S6verin. In the following century, Saint Eloi erected and 
decorated a new tomb. The reliquary, referred to Saint Eloi, was proba- 
bly of later date. — Baron Ludovic de Vaux, Recent discoveries at Jeru- 
salem. Present condition of the excavations on the site of the Pool of Bethesda. 
The excavations made by Mauss in 1865-1876, revealing a monastic chapel 
on the site of the Pool of Bethesda, have been continued by the mission- 
aries of Algiers. Four cuts are given, showing the topography of the north- 
east portion of Jerusalem, and the advances made in the excavations on 
this site. The lateral porch with steps leading down into the five cham- 
bers of the crypt, and the mouth of a small channel cut in the rock, ap- 
pear to identify the spot with the account in John, v. 2-7, though the iden- 
tification is not thoroughly conclusive. — Eugene Muntz, Ancient Monu- 
ments of Rome at the time of the Renaissance. New Researches (end). Docu- 
mentary evidence of the xv and xvi centuries is here presented, concern- 
ing the Capitol, Arch of Constantine, Arch near the Palace of Saint Mark, 
the Forum Boarium, the Tower of Nona and the Fountain of Trevi. — 
Notes on a collection of xv-century sketches representing the principal monu- 
ments of Rome. The library of the Escurial, in Madrid, contains an im- 
portant collection of xv-century pen-sketches of Roman monuments. This 
collection, quite unknown to archaeologists, contains sketches of architect- 
ural, sculptural, and other ancient Roman monuments. — M. Deloche, 
Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period (cont.). xxxiv. 
Seal-ring of Diana. Besides the monogram, which is easily decipherable 
as DIANE, this ring contains, twice, the sign $, indisputably the sign for 
Slgnum or S\gillum. This ring, in the possession of M. Alfred Danicourt, 
is the clearest instance known of the use of this abbreviation, xxxv. Ex- 
planation of seal-inscriptions engraved on two rings previously described. 
Under the heading xiv and xv were described two rings, one of which was 
read B E N I G N V S ; the other, which contains only the letter S, was left un- 
deciphered. In the light of the seal-ring of Diana, the first of these rings 
may be read Signum B E N I G N I ; or, as both rings were found together in 
the same tomb, we may retain the reading BENIGNVS for the one, and 
read Signavi or Subscript for the other. The latter [somewhat hazard- 
ous] explanation presumes that one ring was used for ordinary correspond- 
ence, and both for official documents, xxxvi. Ring in the Museum of 
Montpellier with the fish-symbol. On the central bezil is engraved the 
early Christian symbol, the fish ; on either side is carved the chrysalis, 
emblem of the resurrection. The ring was found near the village of Mont- 
bazin (HSrault), and is a new proof of the persistence, in the provinces, of 
symbols no longer used in Rome, xxxvn. Another ring with the fish- 
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symbol, attributed to Saint Arnoul, Bishop of Metz. For the reason given 
in the preceding case, there is no chronological difficulty in the legend 
which attributes this ring to Saint Arnoul, who was Bishop of Metz from 
614 to 626. xxxviii. Ring with the symbol of the dove of the ark. This 
ring is known, only by description, from a paper by M. de Longperier, 
as a Merovingian gold ring, on which was figured a dove carrying a branch. 
About the dove are engraved the words SALBA M E (Salva me), xxxix. 
On the dove, as an emblem of Christ. Interpretation of this symbol on 
three rings previously described. On the basis of a passage from the poet 
Ennodius Magnus (d. 521), the dove is [quite uncritically] taken as an 
emblem of Christ, and this interpretation given to the appearance of the 
dove in rings Nos. in, vi, and xxxi. — Paul Monceaux, Note on a Pro- 
consul of Africa, the poet Avienus. It has been generally admitted that 
the poet Rufus Festus Avienus governed Africa in the year 366-67. In 
the Fades de la province romaine d'Afrique, 1885, by Charles Tissot, the 
poet's name does not appear. Evidence, however, may be adduced, from 
the poetry and life of Avienus, that he was once proconsul of Africa, al- 
though in the year 366-67 the post of proconsul was occupied by Julius 
Festus Hymetius. The date of the proconsulship of Avienus cannot be 
determined exactly, but there is some reason to believe that it was one of 
the following years, 355, 356, 358 or 362. — Neroutsos-Bey, Greek and 
Latin inscriptions collected in and about Alexandria. Publication is here 
made of eleven Greek inscriptions, acquired since 1878, from the western 
nekropolis and the ancient city. Inscriptions from the eastern nekro- 
polis and the townships Eleusis and Nikopolis will be published later. — 
Jacques Guillemaud, Gallic inscriptions. A new attempt at interpreta- 
tion. After some prefatory remarks on the work of his predecessors, M. 
Guillemaud begins his treatise on Gallic inscriptions with a consideration 
of the bilingual inscription of Todi, finding the following correspondence 
between the Gallic and Latin words : 

Face A: Ateknati Trutikni karnitu lokan Koisis Tkutiknos. 
Ategnati Drutifilii tumulum locavit Koisis Druti filius. 
Face B : Ateknati Trutikni karnitu artua >< Koisis Trutiknos. 
Ategnati Drutifilii tumulum statuit Koisis Druti filius. 
His interpretation differs from that of Pictet and of Stokes, both of 
whom make karnitu the governing verb. The Latin portion of the in- 
scription contains the phrase Frater ejus minimus in apposition to Koisis. 
Supposing this notion to be contained in the Gallic words, we obtain the 
following glossary : ateknatos, eldest : knatos, child : knos, son : kar- 
nitu, tomb: lokan, he placed: koisis, youngest son: artuast, he con- 
structed. — Miscellanies. Monthly Bulletin of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
— Archaeological news and correspondence. — Bibliography. 
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May-June. — Leon-Heuzey, A Chaldcean textile. In an ancient tex- 
tile from an Egyptian tomb, M. Heuzey recognizes a material similar to 
that figured upon Chaldsean monuments (pi. vni-ix). The horizontal 
parallel lines on the figured garments are no longer to be interpreted as 
flounces, nor the vertical lines as pleats ; but we are to see in these the 
representation of a textile which has threads in parallel lines projecting 
from the body of the cloth. This textile with its fleece-like surface is still 
made in the East. It was known to the Greeks as KawaK-qs (Aristoph., 
Wasps, 1. 1056-1131), made not only in Babylon, but also at Ecbatana, 
and exported from Asia Minor to Greece. Several varieties may be traced 
on Babylonian and Assyrian and Hittite monuments. Of like character 
appears to have been the undulata vertis which Tanaquil made for King 
Servius. — Robert Mowat, Oscan inscriptions ornamented with images of 
coins. Several small terracotta stelse from Capua contain Oscan inscrip- 
tions and are ornamented with copies of coins. One of these, in the British 
Museum, is given in phototype (pi. x). It contains an image of the head 
of Minerva, resembling that on the as libralis ; also the figure of a wild 
boar, like that on the quincussis ; below is a portion of an Oscan inscrip- 
tion. These stelse apparently commemorate votive offerings of money. — 
M. Deloche, Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period 
(cont.). XL. Seal-ring from Saint-Pierre (Ardeche). This is a gold ring 
found at Saint-Pierre. On the bezil is engraved a head and the inscrip- 
tion + NON. The name Nona or Nbnna was borne by several saints in 
the period from the iv to the vn century, xli. Ring with a gold coin as 
a bezil. The coin imitates a Byzantine coin, and bears on it a figure of 
Winged Victory and a circular inscription: VICTVRIA AC ... . TORVN, 
a corruption of VICTORIA AVGVSTORVM. Below the figure of Vic- 
tory is inscribed CO NOB. xlii. Seal-ring of Ragnethramnus. This is a 
gold ring found at Blois. The inscription has been incorrectly read RAC- 
NETHRAMNVS for RAGNETHRAMNVS.— Neroutsos-Bey, Greek 
and Latin inscriptions collected in and about Alexandria (cont.). Here are 
published twenty Greek inscriptions from the Eastern nekropolis. They 
belong to the Ptolemaic period and commemorate foreigners of the mili- 
tary class, Greek mercenaries, Kretans, Thrakians and Galatians. This 
was apparently the burial-ground for that portion of the army which was 
garrisoned to the east of Alexandria. — Jacques Guillemaud, Gallic in- 
scriptions. A new attempt at interpretation (cont.). A careful reconsidera- 
tion of the Gallic inscription of Briona (district of Novara, Italy) leads 
to the following translation : " Having been led in captivity afar off, the 
sons of Tanotalos, Quitos, Lekatos, Anokopokios and Setupokios, having 
been put to death, Tanotalos (their father) has publicly honored them by 
(erecting their) tombs." — Edmokd Le Blant, The robbery of relics. As 
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early as the year 386 a decree was made in Constantinople against the dis- 
turbance and sale of martyrs' bones. A number of instances of the robbery 
of relics in succeeding centuries are described. — Aug. Prost, Early Chris- 
tian Sarcophagi in Gaul. Many churches and several museums, especially 
in the towns of central France, contain early Christian sarcophagi of which 
no general study has been made. The works of M. Edmond Le Blant on 
the Christian Sarcophagi of Gaul show that, with the exception of that of 
La Gayolle, these sarcophagi do not antedate the iv century. The form 
and decoration of the earliest Christian sarcophagi were derived from pagan 
sources. Gradually, subjects from the Old and .New Testaments were sub- 
stituted. M. Le Blant has established the fact that the order and selection 
of the subjects on a large number of sarcophagi are taken from ancient 
funeral liturgies. — Excavations o/M. Virot at Mantoche. These excavations 
have brought to light various objects of the Gallo-Roman period. Illus- 
trations are given of several pieces of glass and pottery. — Andre Leval, 
Inscription at Constantinople. The inscription is found on a small gateway 
of the old town-wall near the church of SS. Sergios and Bacchos. It con- 
sists of a combination of Old Testament passages, with slight verbal and 
orthographic variations. It dates from the vi century. — Miscellanies. 
Monthly Bulletin of the Academy of Inscriptions. — National Society of An- 
tiquaries of France. — Archaeological News and Correspondence. — Bibli- 
ography. ALLAN MAEQUAND. 



